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August, 1956 


W FRE YOU born in August? If so, you will 
be celebrating your birthday the same month 
that WEE Wispom celebrates its birthday. If you 
were not born in August, then you can help WEE 
WispomM and all its readers who were born this 
month celebrate their birthdays. 


Myrtle Fillmore, the founder of WEE Wispom, 
was born in August, and the very first WEE Wis- 
DOM was printed in August. Mrs. Fillmore loved 
children, and she wanted to do something that 
would make boys and girls everywhere happy. So 
she gave them WEE WIsDOM, a magazine that 
helps them to know that God is their heavenly 
Father and that they can go to Him when they 
are frightened or uncertain or sad or when they 
are full of happiness and just want to talk with 
someone about it. 


If your earthly father were so far away that you 
could never see him or hear from him, you would 
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feel that he was not much help to you, wouldn’t 
you? Many boys and girls feel that way about God, 
but they need not. God is as close to all of us as 
our very own thoughts. When we think about God, 
He is right here with us. Some of us think of 
talking with God as praying. I like to think of it 
as visiting with God. It makes Him seem more 
real and close and friendly to me. 

If you want to help WEE Wispom celebrate its 
birthday, talk with God about it; He will tell you 
how you can share your magazine with another 
child who will learn to love it as you do. That will 
make WEE WIsDOM very happy. 
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The Untamable 
By May A. Baker 


The wee little mouse wears a velvet cloak 

The very same color as soft-gray smoke; 

He’s blithe and gay and light as a feather, 
Though he hasn't two pennies to rub together. 
If the wee little mouse would only tame, 

V’'d make him a collar and give him a name; 

I'd feed him cheese and cinnamon toast, 

Or any food that he fancied most. 

But the wee little mouse is a timid thing— 

He just won't cuddle or play with a string. 

He holes up somewhere the livelong day 

And just comes out in the dusk to play. 

If the little wee mouse—— But it’s no use trying! 
He won’t make friends! And I feel like crying! 
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RETOLD FROM AN INDIAN LEGEND 


W sex the New World was very new, 
indeed, and white men had not yet dreamed 
of crossing the dangerous oceans to come to 
it, red men alone lived on the North Ameri- 
can continent. In deep forests, on the vast 
plains, along wide rivers, they lived and 
hunted—and fought each other. 

War drums echoed through the tall trees. 
Swift arrows shot across the grassy plains. 
War canoes skimmed up and down the rivers. 

Beside a broad blue lake lived two tribes 
of Indians who had fought each other for 
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a long time. Old wise men of the tribes had 
tried again and again to make peace, but 
they had failed. 

Then one night as the warriors of one 
tribe were mixing their war paint and the 
drums were beginning their slow beat, sud- 
denly a star shot from the heavens! It seemed 
to be shooting straight toward them! Then 
it disappeared quickly. 

The men murmured; the women cried out 
in fright. 

“What can it be? What does it mean?” 
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But even the wise men shook their heads 
and could not answer. 


That night a young brave had a dream. 
He dreamed that the star was a beautiful 
girl, fair and glowing and lovely. She spoke 
to him. 

The next day he called a council of all the 
men and told them what she had said. 

“This girl told me that from the sky she 
has seen our people. She has learned to love 
us. She wishes to dwell among us. As a star, 
she was too far away. She could not hear us 
speak; she could not hear us sing our songs; 
she could not hear us laugh.” 

The men wondered aloud at this. 

The young brave went on. “She said, ‘Ask 
your wise men what shape I may take that I 
may dwell with your people forever.’” 
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By Janet Roberts 


In excitement and awe, they consulted to- 
gether; but they could not agree. Finally, a 
man so old that no one could remember 
when he was young spoke up. “Tell the star 
maiden that she may dwell in the green top 
of a pine tree and live near to us. We will 
welcome her joyfully.” 


They agreed to this. That night when the 
star maiden appeared to the young warrior, 
he told her what they had said. 


The next morning, on the tip of a pine 
tree appeared something white and shining. 
The warriors and all the tribe were happy 
that a star had come to live so close to them. 

But there were other things to do. Their 
tribe had planned to attack the other Indian 
tribe, their enemy, that day. So the war 
drums began to beat, and the people began 
their war dances, and the noise built up. 

The pine tree swayed and seemed to shud- 
der. The Indians paid little attention. In 
wild excitement, they went out to battle. 
They fought madly, and some of them died, 
and some of the enemy died, too. 

When night came, they stumbled back to 
their campfires and dressed their wounds. 
Presently, the young warrior who had spoken 
to the star maiden looked up toward the 
pine tree. 

“Look!” he cried in dismay. “The star is 
gone. The star maiden has left!” 


It was true. The star was gone. 

That night, the maiden appeared again in 
a dream to the warrior. ‘““The war drums 
were terrible,’ she said, her eyes full of 
tears. “I could not stand them. I did not 
know it was like that on earth.” 

The warrior rushed out and woke up the 
wisest old man of the tribe. ““What shall we 
do? What shall I tell her?” 
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The old man sighed. “It is hard to live 
among the stars,” he said. “And harder for 
the stars to live with us. But ask the maiden 
if she will dwell in the heart of a prairie 
flower, out on the wide plains beyond the 
forest. There, it may be peaceful. And to- 
morrow I will call a council to ask that there 
may be peace between us and our enemy.” 

The warrior reported to the star maiden, 
and she said, with a smile, that she would 
try again. She said, “I love my brothers here 
on earth. I do want to live near them.” 

The next day, they saw a bright shining 
golden heart in one of the prairie flowers 
out on the plains. And they all rejoiced. 

The oldest man called a meeting of the 
council. ““We must have peace,” he told 
them earnestly. “The star maiden will not 
stay, I warn you. War and strife are not 
pleasing to her. We must give them up.” 

Several warriors agreed with him. But 
many did not. “She will get used to it. And 


war is glorious!” they said. “When we win 
a great victory, she, too, will rejoice.” 

So they overruled the oldest man, and he 
went back to his wigwam. “They will only 
learn the hard way,” he grumbled to the 
young warrior. 

“Maybe they are right,” the young war- 
rior said, puzzled. “After all, we have been 
taught that war is glorious. The spoils of 
war are rich—the blankets, the cattle, the 
food. And besides, even if we did not want 
to fight, our enemy would not let us alone.” 

“Ugh!” said the oldest man. 

The tribe’s wounds were healed, and they 
began to prepare for war again. The war 
drums began to beat. The warriors mixed 
their war paints. The braves carved more 
arrows and rode out on their ponies to prac- 
tice shooting. 

They rode beyond the forest, out onto the 
plains among the prairie flowers. Wildly, 
they rode about, their ponies galloping 


“The star maiden will not stay, I warn you.” 
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roughly over the grass and flowers. 

That night, the warrior had another 
dream. The star maiden came before him 
again, weeping wildly. “Oh, my brother!” 
she sobbed. ‘““What an awful thing happened 
today! Your braves rode out, shooting their 
sharp arrows into the grass near me. And 
your ponies trampled the flowers all about 
me! I was terribly frightened! Nothing like 
this ever happened among the stars. I shall 
have to go back.” 

“No, no! Don’t go,” pleaded the war- 
rior earnestly. “Try once more. Please stay. 
Let me ask the wisest old man of our tribe 
for one more place where you may live in 


peace. 


“Once more will I try,” she answered. 

The wisest old man shook his head and 
sighed deeply when the warrior came to him. 
“It probably won't work,” he said. 

“It must work. We must make her stay! 
She is so beautiful and so bright and shining. 


To have a star among us is a great honor, 
also! We must try once more.” 


And so the wisest old man and the eager 
young brave called a great council meeting 
of their tribe and of their enemy’s tribe. The 
enemies scowled at each other across the 
campfire. The braves fingered their arrows. 

The wise old man spoke first. “There lives 
among us a star,” he said. “But we have 
terrified this star, and she will not long re- 
main unless we change our ways. We must 
have peace, so she will not be frightened. 
We must not have war drums; we must not 
shoot arrows. We have asked this star to 
come to dwell on the great blue lake out 
there.” He waved his arm slowly toward the 
nearby lake, and they turned their heads to- 
ward it. Out over the blue hovered a silver 
light, darting over the waves, hesitating on 
the water. “You see, she does not know 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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Two Little Owls 
By Dorothy M. Mead 


Two little owls 
Were sitting in a tree; 
Both of them were looking 
As wise as could be. 
One said, “I think the moon 
Is made of green cheese.” 
“Oh, no,” said the other, 
And he began to sneeze. 
“I’m sure it’s made of pepper”; 
He coughed and sputtered, 
“I wish you hadn’t mentioned it”; 
His wings he weakly fluttered. 
“Ho, ho,” hooted a third owl, 
“Pepper, cheese—how funny. 
Everybody knows the moon 
Is made of milk and honey.” 
Two little owls 
Were sitting in a tree; 
Both of them were looking 
As wise as could be. 
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Wee Wisdom’s Birthday Song 


Words and Music by Edna Mae Burnam 
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By Alma Robison Higbee 


What the story told before: 


The Arnetts—Mother and Daddy and 
Joyce, Jimmie, and Denny—were to spend 
the summer in a cabin at Log Creek Land- 
ing. Daddy was an engineer, working on a 
flood-control project. The boys were happy, 
but Joyce was very disappointed when she 
learned that they were to move again. They 
were always on the move from one job to an- 
other. Joyce wanted to live in one house and 
have a nice room and have the same friends 
year after year. 

When the family arrived at Log Creek 
Landing, Daddy was there to meet them. 
The cabin was in a lovely spot on the river, 
and Daddy told them they could each have a 
garden of his own. Later, the boys went ex- 
ploring and found a wild duck, setting on 
her eggs. Soon, there would be baby ducks 
to watch. Everyone was happy—that is, 
everyone except Joyce. She didn’t like it, but 
she would work hard to like it, she promised 
herself as she fell asleep. 
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PART TWO 


THE SURPRISE 


Wan Joyce awakened in the strange, 
pine-paneled room of the river cabin, her 
first thought was one of homesickness. Then 
she remembered that she was going to make 
the best of this summer. Mother said that 
nice thoughts were like flowers that blessed 
everyone, but bad thoughts were like weeds. 
She was going to think only good thoughts 
and be happy. 

Feeling a stir of excitement at the thought 
of exploring the river bank, she dressed and 
went out to the kitchen, where Mother was 
making biscuits. “Everyone on his mark this 
morning,” Mother said. “We'll pitch in and 
get the furniture placed where it belongs. 
I'll do the unpacking later, and put things 
away as I go.” 

“I wanted to see about that mother duck,” 
Denny complained. “I don’t know where 
the furniture belongs anyway.” 

“You'll find out,” Mother told him. ‘“Af- 
ter we get things placed, Daddy's going to 
wash the living room walls, and you folks 
can make yourselves scarce—but not until 
this afternoon.” 

“Mother, may I cook lunch?” Joyce asked. 
She liked to cook. 

“What do you want to cook?” Mother put 
the pan of biscuits in the oven. 

“Corn chowder and blueberry muffins,” 
Joyce replied promptly. 

“Corn chowder with buttered toast squares 
—muffins and currant jelly for dessert. 
It sounds lovely.” Mother looked pleased. 


All through breakfast Joyce waited for 
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the surprise Mother had promised, but it 
was not mentioned. Finally, she asked, “How 
about the surprise, Mother? Is it a nice one?” 
“Very nice!” Mother smiled. “But you 
must not ask. You'll know later.” 
“Is it a chemistry set or something?” 
Denny asked. 


“The last time you had a chemistry set, 
you blew up a bottle of something, and 
Mother had to have the rug cleaned,” Jim- 
mie reminded him. 

“I was little then,” Denny scoffed. “That 
was over a year ago.” 

Joyce expected the morning to pass slowly, 
but it seemed to have wings. With everyone 
helping, the furniture was soon in place. 
When they finished, Denny went outside. 
He came running back, yelling as loudly as 
he could. He burst into the room, panting 
breathlessly. “The mother duck—she’s left 
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the nest! She’s gone! I looked and looked, 
and I couldn’t find her. There’re two eggs in 
the nest, and something’s knocking in them.” 

“Then they must be getting ready to 
hatch,” Daddy said. “I wonder what hap- 
pened.” 

“The eggs are still warm. I felt ’em,” 
Denny said. 

“The mother duck is a mallard,” Daddy 
said. “Something must have frightened her 
badly to make her leave her nest before all 
her eggs hatched.” 

Mother came downstairs to shake her dust 
mop. Denny, who had gone out again, came 
back with two large olive-colored eggs. His 
eyes were shining. “There's a little duck in 
there,” he cried. “Hear it knock?” 

“Don’t shake it,” Mother warned, and she 
took the eggs from his hand, holding first 
one and then the other to her ear. “This 
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“Mother, it’s beautiful,” 
Joyce breathed. “But I 
don’t deserve it.” 


one’s pipped,” she said. She showed them 
where the shell had a tiny crack. 

“Goodness! Let’s get it out then,” Joyce 
_cried. “Mother, can’t we get it out?” 

“No, it will come out when it gets strong 
enough,” Mother said. “We'll cuddle them 
in this piece of blanket and put them in the 
warming oven.” 

“We used to hatch chicks that way,” 
Daddy said. “There was always a laggard or 
two in every setting.” 

Mother put the two eggs in the compart- 
ment over the kitchen stove. Joyce thought 
she had never heard of anything so exciting. 
She could hardly wait for the eggs to hatch. 


At eleven Joyce went to the kitchen and 
lit the oven carefully, as Mother had taught 
her to do. She simmered chopped onions in 
butter, opened a can of corn, and poured the 
corn and the onions into the chowder kettle. 
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Dear Father-God, 
Let this day be 
A busy, happy 
One for me. 


Then she added milk and seasoning and left 
it to simmer slowly while she made the 
muffins. Pretty soon she dished up the hot 
soup, buttered the toast and cubed it, and 
took the muffins, piping hot, from the oven. 

Mother’s happy face when she saw the 
table would have been thanks enough, but 
she said, “How wonderful to have a daugh- 
ter who can cook such a lovely lunch! Thank 
you, dear.” 

“It smells delicious,” Daddy agreed. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” Denny 
joked. “I think I could beat it.” 

Jimmie laughed. “All Denny can do when 
he goes on a hike is open a can of beans. 
He's the only guy I know with five thumbs 
on each hand.” 

They grew serious while Daddy asked 
God to bless the food. All during lunch 
Joyce wondered about the surprise. After the 
dishes were washed, Jimmie said he was go- 
ing to help Daddy wash the living room 
walls, but Mother sent Joyce and Denny out- 
side to play. And they needed no urging. 

Where the yard sloped from the kitchen 
door down to the boat dock, the grass was 
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soft and green; but toward the bend, tall cat- 
tails and marsh grass were thick. Pondbushes 
grew out into the water. A narrow strip of 
sand ran between the grass and the water, 
and Denny and Joyce walked along the sand 
strip. 

Denny found a crawdad that backed into 
the water and hid himself. A pair of black- 
birds were building a nest in the pondbushes. 
Joyce and Denny watched them for a while; 
then they sat on the sand and built a rock 
fortress. 

At sundown Jimmie came out and joined 
them. They played a little longer; then they 
walked down to the empty nest to see if the 
mother duck had returned. The nest was still 
empty. 

“Something must have happened to her,” 
Jimmie guessed. “She wouldn’t leave her 
nest otherwise.” 

“Some of her babies may have hatched 
and then something scared her off the nest,” 
Joyce suggested. “If that happened, she’d 
take them and hide out, Mother says. At 
least, that’s the way tame ducks do.” 


“I hope the eggs hatch,” Denny said. “I'd 
love to have a duck. I wish I had a boy my 
age to play with,” he added as they climbed 
the bank to the house. 


“There'll be plenty of kids around here 
to play with,” Jimmie said. 

“Just river ra——” Joyce stopped, biting 
her lip. “Of course, there'll be children 
around here to play with,” she said firmly. 
There, she had nipped a very bad weed 
thought in the bud, she told herself with sat- 
isfaction. She made herself think how nice 
it would be to have a girl, here on the river, 
for her friend. 

Mother had turned on the light, and when 
they stepped into the living room, Joyce 
caught her breath in surprise. The walls 
had been washed and polished until they 
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shone—mellow and lovely. Logs lay on the 
hearth, ready for the match. There were 
rugs on the floor and magazines in the rack. 
A bowl of violets stood on the coffee table. 
It looked like a picture in a magazine. 

“Come and see the rest of the house.” 
Mother led the way upstairs. There were 
bunk beds in the boys’ room, maps on the 
wall, books, stamp collections, and pen- 
nants. 

“It’s lovely,” Joyce cried. “How did you 
do it so quickly, Mother ?” 

“Now for the surprise!’ Mother put her 
arm around Joyce and followed Daddy to 
the door on the other side of the bathroom. 
The room was small, but it had pretty cur- 
tains, a white, fluffy rug on the floor, a 
quilted bedspread, and two small figurine 
lamps with pink shades on the dressing table. 

“Mother, it’s beautiful,” Joyce breathed. 
“It’s prettier than Eva Mae’s. But I don’t de- 
serve it. I thought mean, ugly thoughts be- 
cause we had to move.” The tears came to 
her eyes, and she wiped them away. “I’m 
sorry, Mother! Truly, I am!” 

“You wouldn’t keep bad thoughts long,” 
Mother said gravely. “Bad thoughts choke 


Dear God, | want 
To honor You 
In all | think 
And say and do. 


You, 
B, Christine Warren Ley 


Thank You, God, for morning light, 
For keeping us through all the night. 
Bless us this day and guide our way 

In our work and in our play. 


out the good ones, so we pull the bad ones 
out and throw them away.” 

“I know,” Joyce replied. “I'll try never 
to let a bad thought grow.” 

“We don’t always do what we want to 
do,” Mother said. ‘“Daddy’s job takes him 
where he can help other people. Think of 
the damage caused by floods. Daddy is work- 
ing on flood control. In time, his work may 
save hundreds of lives. We want to be with 
him while he works and help keep him 
happy.” 

“Hereafter, I'll fill my mind with so many 
nice things that there'll be no room for 
weeds,” Joyce declared. “Mother, how did 
you get the rooms done so soon?” 

“I've been working on the things ever 
since I learned we were moving,” Mother 
smiled. ‘Daddy told me about the extra bed- 
room.” 

Joyce kissed Mother. “I love you,” she 
said with shining eyes. 

After the others went downstairs, Joyce 
lingered a moment, with her head bowed. 
“Dear Lord, help me to be happy wherever 
I am, and help me to share my happiness 
with others,” she prayed. 

As she went downstairs, she heard the 
river making little chuckling sounds and 
knew that tomorrow would be a new and 
exciting adventure. 


(To be continued) 
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Das there was a girl who lived in the 
country. When she went to school, she 
had to cut through the woods. I was the girl. 
My name is Helga. 

One day I was walking through the woods 
when a voice said, “Helga.” 

I looked all around, and I saw three little 
elves, sitting on a toadstool nearby. 

“Hello! Who are you?” I asked. 

One elf said, ““My name is Sebbie, and his 
is Nebbie, and hers is Debbie. We are elves.” 

While he was talking, I noticed how beau- 
tiful they were. Debbie was wearing a dress 
of sheer pink, with little sparkling things on 
it. And, as I said, she was just beautiful. Neb- 
bie was a shy little boy, but he was cute. He 
had on a pink shirt and blue pants. Sebbie 
was not a bit shy. He also had on a pink shirt 
and blue pants. | 

“What do you want?” I asked. They said, 
“We want you to go with us to our castle.” 

“I can’t” I said. “I would be late for 
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me. 


BY HELGA BLACKBURN (12 years) 


Fulton, Mo. 


school, and the teacher would surely scold 

“You won't be late, and this is very im- 
portant,” said Debbie. 

“Well, I guess I'll go,” I said slowly. 

So we went far into the woods; then we 
stopped. And there was the prettiest little 
castle I have ever seen. It had lots of win- 
dows. In each window there was a picture of 
little fairies picking flowers, singing, pray- 
ing, etc. Then they took me inside. And, oh! 
What beautiful things! The most beautiful 
sight was a big picture of Jesus. I guess the 
elves saw me looking at the picture, for they 
said, “Do you know Him?” 

“Of course! He is Jesus.” 

“Do you believe in Him?” 

“Then if He asked you to hurt some of 
your friends, would you do it?” 

I was surprised when they asked me that, 
and I did not know what to say. 
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Then Debbie said, “Someone will ask you 
that same question, and you should answer 
like this: ‘‘No, I would not harm my friends. 
Anyway, Jesus would not ask me to.” 

I said, ‘““Who will ask me?” 

They did not answer my question. Instead, 
Nebbie said, ‘Helga, you had better go to 
school now, or you will be late.” 

Before I left, I asked, “Will I see you 
again?” 

“Maybe,” said the elves. 

And so I went on to school. I got there 


just in time. I did not tell anyone in school 
about the elves. When school was over, I 
went straight home. I looked for the elves, 
but I did not see them. 

The next morning I was walking through 
the woods when I heard someone say, “Hel- 
lo, Helga.” 

When I turned around, I saw a little elf— 
at least, he looked like one. But, oh, he was 
not pretty at all. His pants were purple, 
and his shirt was an ugly brown. 

“What's your name?” I asked. 

“Talles,” he answered crossly. 
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I thought Talles was a strange name for 
an elf; so I said, “I must go on to school, or 
I'll be late.” 

“Won't you come with me to my castle? 
I want to show you something; you won't be 
late,” said Talles. 

“Well, all right,” I answered. “I'll go.” I 
had gone with Debbie and the boys to their 
castle, so I would go with Talles. 


He led me through the woods until we 
came to his castle. It was not pretty at all. 
There were pictures, all right, but they were 
mostly pictures of trolls, dancing. But there 
was a little picture of Jesus. 

Talles asked, “Do you know Him?” 

When I said yes, Talles frowned. I won- 
dered why. 

“Helga, would you harm your friends if 
Jesus asked you to?” Talles asked. 

I did not know what to say. Then [ re- 
membered what Debbie had told me. And 

(Please turn to page 39) 
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— was the last of the six Spartans to 


finish his picnic lunch. All but Red who had - 


come to the woods that hot, windy day in 
August sprawled on the dry grass and gazed 
into the green cover the trees made against 
the sun. Red stood a little apart, practicing 
roping a bare stump with his lariat. 

Chink picked up a dry twig and flicked 
it at David's latest pet, a year-old wild goose 
that could not fly. David had brought the 
bird with him in a harness he had fashioned 
out of discarded bits of leather straps. 

“Crazy bird!” Chink ridiculed the goose. 
“Can’t fly, but can walk! Fast, too, even if 
she does waddle all over the place!” 

Sitting in the grass beside David, the 
goose blinked sleepily. Evidently, Chink’s 
opinion meant nothing to her. 

David reached an affectionate hand to- 
ward her and gently stroked her smooth 
head. 

“Poor Susie,” he said. “She surely tried 
hard to fly away when her brothers and 
sisters went over the lake last year. She'll 
want to go this year, too, when the rest of 
the birds take off. But even if she can’t fly, 
she can beat them all—walking. Can't you, 
Susie?” 

The goose must have recognized her name 
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ood-for- lothing Goose 


A Story of the Spartan Clb 


By 


Copyright 1956 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


and the question in David's voice. Anyway, 
she thrust her head toward him, opened her 
bill, and tugged gently at his shirt sleeve. 
Then she went back to her nap. 


Chink said teasingly, “When’s a goose 
not a goose? When she’s a good-for-noth- 
ing!” 

David rolled over onto his stomach and 
propped his chin on his hand. “Because she’s 
not cut to pattern and not like other geese, 
you don’t really believe that she’s good for 
nothing, do you?” he asked. 


“Sure!” Chink declared. “A goose that’s 
not a goose is good for nothing!” 


“Well,” said David curtly, “I know fel- 
lows who have trouble with their arithmetic 
and some who can’t carry a tune. Mr. Berg, 
at the garage in Pleasanton couldn’t get past 
the fifth grade in school, but he’s a dandy 
mechanic. My dad asks for him every time 
he has to take our car in for repairs. He 
thinks Mr. Berg’s the best man in the shop. 
And what about you? All the rest of us 
Spartans can swim, but you can’t. Are you 
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good for nothing because you're no swim- 
mer? I'll say you're not!” 

Chink flushed a deep red. He felt cheap, 
but he blustered, “O.K., I am, or I’m not! 
But I still say if she’s any good, she ought 
to fly.” 

“She’s beautiful and friendly, and she 
makes a fine pet. That’s enough,” David 
said stoutly. ‘““The way I figure it, all things 
are good for something. And they'll prove it 
if we give them a chance instead of com- 
plaining at them and making fun of them.” 

“Huh!” Chink grunted. “You'd never see 
me wasting all the time you do on that funny 
bird!” 


From beyond David, their friend Andy 
called, “I smell fire! And I hear things, too!” 
Excitement sharpened his voice. 

Chink jumped to his feet. So did David, 
Andy, Bob, and Kegs. Throughout the 
county there had been talk of the extreme 
heat, the dry vegetation, and the danger fire 


would be if ever one got started. 
Red blurted, “Here comes a rabbit! I 
wonder what stirred it up?” 


“He’s in an awful hurry, and I don’t hear 
any dogs barking,” said Andy. 

“More rabbits and field mice!” said Kegs. 
“And look at the squirrels, swinging through 
the trees! Flocks of birds and everything else, 
all going in the same direction! And smoke! 
Smell it!” 

“The woods are on fire!” Bob cried. “Let's 
get out of here!” 

The boys grabbed up their things and 
started to leave the woods by the way they 
had come in; but the wind was so strong that 
they were soon wrapped in a cloud of smoke. 
It grew so thick that they could not tell 
where they were. 

“This is awful!” Chink complained; and 
the words were almost lost in his coughing. 
“My eyes sting, and the smoke is choking me. 
Where are we?” 
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“I don’t know,” David panted over the 
goose he had caught up and was carrying. 

“If you'd pay less attention to that goose,” 
said Chink, ‘maybe you could concentrate 
on getting us out of here.” 


“If we don’t get out—well, you know——” 
Kegs said, and he sounded frightened. ‘‘The 
wind’s blowing the fire this way fast.” 

The goose was wriggling and trying to get 
out of David's arms. 

“Why not put her down?” Bob suggested. 
“The air is not so smoky next to the ground, 
and we can’t go fast enough to lose her till 
we figure out what direction to take.” 

David lowered the goose to the dry grass, 
but he kept hold of the leash. 

Chink thought, “This is no time to pam- 
per a goose!” But he was too short of breath 
and too eager to escape the fire to speak 
another word. 


“We ought to go straight ahead,” Red 


suggested. “There’s the big oak that got 
struck by lightning last summer.” 

The Spartans plunged toward it; but 
Chink could see the goose pulling strongly 
against her leash, trying to lead David to 
the right. 

“That good-for-nothing goose!” Chink 
panted as he hurried on. “She'll trip you, 
David!” 

When they got closer to what Red had 
said was the bare old oak, they found that 
it was a tall spire of white rock. 

Chink gasped in horror. “We're trapped! 
We've got into a pocket.” 

“What do we do now?” Andy asked, and 
he sounded hopeless. 

Bob said quickly, “Look at the way Susie 
is pulling. Let’s follow her. She'll lead us to 
Indian Creek.” 

“How can it help us to follow her?” 
Chink asked. 

No one answered. The others were al- 
ready hurrying after the goose. Chink fol- 
lowed, too. 

True to her instinct to seek safety in water, 
the goose led them swiftly to the creek. 

The boys plunged in—all but Chink. He 
stood on the bank, choking with smoke and 
quivering with fright. 

“I can’t swim,” he reminded them. “Be- 
sides, what’s the use of jumping in there? 
When the fire gets here, it'll tumble some of 
these big trees on us. We've got to find some 
other way out.” 

“There is no other way,” Bob said grimly. 
“We can stay here, or we can swim out be- 
tween those rock walls. Jump in, Chink. It’s 
shallow here, and lots safer than on the 
bank. I can see flames behind you now.” 


"Where are we?” Chink asked. 
“I don’t know,” David panted. 
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Chink gasped in horror. 
“We're trapped!” 


Chink stumbled forward. The other boys 
were in water up to their waists, and he 
could go that far anyway. How he wished 
he could swim! But he could not! He won- 
dered if they would leave him ahd escape 
through the narrow canyon between the high 
rock walls. He could hardly blame them if 
they did swim to safety, but he did not want 
to be left behind. 

The goose was tugging against her leash, 
trying to lead them toward the opening be- 
tween the high rock walls and into the deep 
water that filled the cut from side to side. 

Bob said, “Susie seems to think we should 
swim out of here.” 


“What about me?” Chink gasped. “T’ll 


never make it.” 


Red said quickly, “We won't leave you. 
Some of us can take hold of my lariat and 
drag you out. Help all you can, and we'll 
make it.” 

Chink did not like going through the deep 
water that rushed between the sheer rock 
walls; but when he looked back at the fire 
coming toward them, he liked staying be- 
hind still less. 

“Thanks, Red,” he said hoarsely. “I'll do 
all I can.” 

“David, you and Susie lead the way,” 
said Bob anxiously. “The rest of us will tow 
Chink.” 

The goose struck out as soon as David let 
her leash go slack. Red, Kegs, Bob, and 
Andy took the lariat and began swimming 
after the goose and David, while Chink 
clung to the rope and kicked his best. 

At last, the creek narrowed so that, even 
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in the dark cloud of smoke, Chink could 
see the high rock banks that loomed on 
each side of him. A little later, the boys 
straggled up a low bank and fell on it, ex- 
hausted. The fire was trapped behind the 
rock walls and would burn itself out. The 
boys were safe, but they ached in every bone 
and muscle. 


Bob was the first to get his breath. He 
reached a hand toward Susie to stroke 
her as she sat beside David, preening her 
feathers. 


“Your goose saved our lives, David,” he 
said. ‘I guess even Chink doesn’t think she’s 
no good now.” 

Chink laughed ruefully. ‘T'll say I don’t!” 
he agreed. “If there’s a good-for-nothing 
around here, I’m it. But I'll hope for a 
chance to show I’m worth something—like 
Susie—even if I didn’t show it this time.” 


THE END 
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August 


BY DIANNE STOVIN (7 years) 
Belleville, Ont., Canada 


August is a month of fun. 

I like to go forarun 

On the beach and in the sea; 
Oh, what fun it is for me! 


Bluebird 


BY SALLY CROAN (5 years) 
Kincaid, Kans. 


I saw a little bird 
Up ina tree; 
I whistled at him, 
And he whistled back at me. 


Butterflies 


BY CATHY WERNER (8 years) 
Huntington, N. Y. 


Butterflies are pretty things; 

They come with the winds of June. 

I like to see them floating by 

And hear their humming tune. 

I love to see them spread their wings; 
And when one’s in the air, 

I turn to see another one. 

I turn to see the fust one, 

But then I know where he has gone— 
He has flown right away, 

For if you turn your head around, 
They never, never stay. 
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Summertime 


BY JAN YOUNG (10 years) 
Abilene, Tex. 


Summertime is so much fun: 

I can get out and run; 

I can swim in the swimming pool; 

And in the evening, it is so pleasingly cool. 


I go to bed late at night; 

And when I wake up, to my delight, 
Mother says I may play and run 
Outdoors in the shining sun. 


Summertime is so much fun! 


My First Airplane Trip 


BY MARK ZUCKERT (9 years) 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


It was a big thrill when my mother and 
dad told me we were going to New York 
City by airplane! I could hardly wait for the 
day to arrive. 

Finally, the day came. The whole family 
was excited. My dad had the luggage 
checked and weighed, and we boarded the 
plane. 

All of a sudden, I heard the engines start. 
Soon, the plane was taxiing out on the run- 
way. We were going to take off! It was 
thrilling when the plane left the ground. 
Before I knew it, we were flying high above 
the city. The cars far below looked like 
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little specks of light. Just think, we were 
flying 16,000 feet high—or more! Before I 
knew it, it was morning. We were flying over 
the state of New York. The stewardesses 
were very nice. They served us breakfast. It 
was a good breakfast, too. 

I found out from the pilot that we were 
going to land in about an hour. We flew 
right over the Hudson River. It looked just 
like a small stream. 


Finally, we landed. 


The Pony Express 


BY MARY MYRTLE SHARP (12 years) 
Monte Vista, Colo. 


The Pony Express was founded by a rich 
firm of freighters—Russell, Majors, and 
Waddell. It started April 3, 1860. It ran 
from St. Joseph, Missouri, to Sacramento, 
California. From there on, mail went by boat 
to San Francisco, California. 

The purpose of the Pony Express was to 
carry letters across the plain and through the 
mountains, because there were no railroads 
at that time. 

The mail was carried in a mochila (two 
leather pouches, strapped to the front and 
the back of the saddle). The riders were 
chosen for their good horsemanship. 

The stations were ten to twelve miles 
apart. At each station the horse was changed. 
The riders were changed about every one 
hundred miles. 

Some of their difficulties were bad storms, 
snow, high mountains, and Indian trouble. 

Some of the best known riders were Wil- 
liam “Buffalo Bill” Cody, James “Wild Bill” 
Hickok, Bob Haslam, William Campbell, 
Johnnie Frey, Jack Keatley, and John Fisher. 

The Pony Express came to an end October 
24, 1861, because telegraph connections had 
been completed from coast to coast. 
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Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for January, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 
We regret that we cannot return unused con- 

tributions. 


Be Happy and Gay 


BY DAVID DOUTTIEL (5 years) 
Watervliet, N. Y. 


Be happy and gay; 
That is the way 
To start the day. 


My Baby Brother 


BY FRANCES BENNETT (11 years) 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que., Canada 


My baby brother's name is Peter; 
There never was a baby sweeter. 
His head is covered with soft curls ; 
He keeps our family in whirls. 


He loves to scribble on the walls; 
He says, “Dear, dear,” when he falls. 
He wakes each morning with a song 


And laughs and plays the whole day long. 


At table he is quite demanding; 
In his bath he’s always standing. 
But when in bed and fast asleep, 
He’s soft and warm and sweet as sweet. 
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When | awake each morning, | have a little talk with God. 


These are the words | shall use this month. 


God's spirit of love is in me, guiding 
me in all that I do. & When | obey Him, 
I am free from worry, for I know | shall 
make no mistakes. 


I am strong and healthy. = | am filled 
with strength and joy. I thank God for 
my life, and I ask Him to help me make 
others happy. 


I give cheerfully. ® Whatever | have, I 
am willing to share, to help someone 
else. 1 am thankful that I am able to 
help others. 


God helps me to choose the right 
way. ® If I am not sure about what to 
do, I talk with God about it. He always 
leads me in the right way. 


I am happy in God’s love. = | am 
happy because God's love is not for 
me alone but for every person in the 
whole world. 


Whatever I need to do, I can do. ® 
God's joy, wisdom, and strength are in 
me; and I am happy, wise, and strong. 


I do everything joyfully. = Whether | 
am working or playing, I am happy 
and contented because I know that 
God's love and wisdom guide and pro- 
tect me. 


coo 


God speaks to me through my min 
and my heart. ® [ answer Him by being 
obedient, loving, and kind. 


Bless all people with peace, Fathe 
God. 8 Fill all the world with love. Hel 
me to make my world peaceful by be 
ing loving and kind. 


I practice the Golden Rule. ® | treq 
others as I want to be treated. I take 
the first step in being friendly. 


I think the thoughts that Jesus want 
me to think. # When [| do this, I an 
thinking the same kind of though 
other children of God are thinking. 


The love of God is all around me. 
Whatever happens, I know that God is 
watching over me and protecting me 
from harm. 


I show my love for others in my 
home. ® My home is a happy place 
and I do my part to keep it happy by 
being patient and kind. 


I mind my own business. ® | do no 
carry tales. I do not try to tell others 
what to do. I try to keep happy, and! 
help others to be happy. 


I remember to pray. ® No matter ho 
busy I am, I find time to talk things 
over with God. He always has time to 
listen. 


I do not fret about what others are able 
to do. ® I use the mind and heart and 
hands God has given me to help others 
live happily. 


God is right here with me. ® He is never 
far away; He is always near. God is my 
guide, and | have nothing to fear. 


‘athe I say what God would want me to God helps me to do His will. = | try to 
>. Hei say. ® I try to make sure that my words 7 
, do each task in such a way that my 
by be are kind and helpful, never mean or : 
work will be pleasing to God. 
cruel. 
I treq God is in charge of my life. When | 
: happens, I turn to Him for help. He 
I takg act as He wants me to act, all is well 
‘ never disappoints me; He always helps 
with me. 
me. 
want I feel safe and secure because God is God's pure life fills my body. = Since 
I an all around me. ® Because He is always God-life is all the life there is and it is 
Dugh with me, | live and learn and grow. All pure, the life in my body is pure, and 
ig. is well. Iam well and happy. 
me Peace fills my mind and heart. ® | give “Thy will be done.” = Show me what 
God is thanks that my prayers help to lift up You want me to do, Father, and help 
1g mé¢ the hearts of others and bring them me to be strong enough and brave 
peace, too. enough to do Your will. 
n m I am God's child. ® All the other chil- I want to know the truth about every- 
place dren in the world are my brothers and thing. ® The Bible says: ‘Ye shall know 
py by sisters; I love them and pray for their the truth, and the truth shall make you 
happiness. free.” 
lo no Loving Father, help me to be very kind Thank You, God, for the happy 
others today. ® Help me to be kind to my thoughts You send me. ® My mind 
and family, my playmates, my pets, and to is always open to You. I am careful 
everyone | meet. to keep my mind clean and pure. 
r ho Father, I give thanks that I am one with 11 friend 
things You. ® Because nothing can separate oe ee © I am always will- 
me to me from You, I am never alone. I am ing to share them with others, so oth- 


rs 
safe and secure. ers, too, may love them 
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A Read-Aloud Story 


by, Georgia Smith 
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ICKY DUCK was angry. He shouted, “Go 
away.” If he couldn’t run things, he wasn’t 
going to play. 

“You have an awful temper,” his play- 
mates frowned and said. “We're going on a 
picnic. You'd better go to bed.” 

Dickey gave a loud quack-quack and 
stayed right where he was. He shook his 
head; he shook his tail ("Twas just a piece of 
fuzz). Then he stomped his webby feet and 
wobbled to and fro. ‘They don’t like me 
anyway, quack-quack. Just let them go.” He 
fussed and quacked and sputtered till they 
scurried out of sight, wishing one, at least, 
had stayed, so he could pick a fight. 

Then he started thinking. ‘They'll have 
more fun without me; and since I can’t de- 
fend myself, perhaps they'll talk about me. 
I'll follow them—quack- quack. I know 7 
where they plan to meet.” 

From the tree above him, he heard a tweet- 
tweet-tweet. “You shouldn't be so angry,” a 
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perky bluebird said. ‘““They say when you 
get angry, you are apt to lose your head. You 
can’t see straight; you can’t think straight— 
you'd better quiet down.” 

“You mind your business; I'll mind 
mine,” said Dicky with a frown. 

“I’m hungry, quack-quack,” Dicky thought. 
“I'd better hurry on, or by the time I join the 
bunch, the food will all be gone.” But just 
then Skip Grasshopper lit on a leaf nearby 
and boldly looked at Dicky with a large, 
black, beady eye. 

“Ah, ha!” thought hungry Dicky Duck, 
“how lucky can I be? Speaking of food, it 
looks as if my dinner has come to me.” He 
jumped and snapped at Skippy, but he wasn’t 
quick enough. Skippy hopped high in the 
air, and with a huff and puff, Dicky hopped 
right after him; but soon, his big feet lagged, 
and once when Skippy zig-zagged, Dicky 
zigged instead of zagged. 

“Tl give up,” said Dicky. “Quack-quack 
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—he’s out of sight; all I've done is just work 
up a bigger appetite. Oh, well, perhaps I’m 
better off, although he did look yummy. 
What if he'd kept on hopping after he was 
in my tummy?” 

Soon, Dicky found a little pond. Although 
‘twas mostly mud, hoping there was water, 
too, he plopped in with a thud. He could 
scarcely lift his feet, and when he blub- 
dubbed through, to his surprise, he found 
each foot was big enough for two. “I'll have 


to rest awhile,” he thought. He stopped be- 
side a bush. “I can’t even drag my feet; I 
need someone to push.” He found the mud 
was getting hard; he tried to kick it loose; 
but afterwhile, he decided it wasn’t any use. 
“No need to lose my temper; there’s no one 
to hear or see. I'd just be angry with my- 
self, and I have to live with me. Wish I 
could find a bigger bush; there’s not much 
shade. It’s hot, and I can’t move these legs 
enough to find a cooler spot.” 
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He sighed, and then he cuddled in a fluffy 
yellow heap; and with his head beneath one 
wing, he soon was fast asleep. 


HARLEY Chick missed Dicky; he kept 
looking straight behind him. ‘“Dicky’s not in 
sight,” he sighed. “I’m going back and find 
him.” He turned and left the others, and his 
walk became a run. “Dicky may lose his 
temper, but he’s really lots of fun. I don’t 
lose mine,” thought Charley, ‘“‘but I do things 
just as bad; I’m bossy; I say silly things that 
help make Dicky mad. He’s my friend; I'll 
find him if I have to look for hours.” 

Soon, he saw what looked to be a bunch 
of yellow flowers. Could that be Dicky, tak- 
ing a little midday snooze? It could be, but 
this creature seemed to have on strange, 
big shoes. The rest looked just like Dicky, 
and he seemed to be asleep. 

Charley tiptoed nearer, afraid to even 
peep. Then he stopped and held his breath; 
his feet would not go on. He gulped; he 
couldn’t even squeak. Dicky’s head was gone! 

Charley's saddened heart stood still. He 
thought, “It has been said that if one gets 
too angry, he’s apt to lose his head.” 

Dicky jerked his sleepy head from under- 
neath his wing. “I’m glad to see you, Char- 
ley. I knew you’d come first thing.” He tried 
to get up on his feet. ‘This mud’s as hard 
as rocks. Charley, even with your help, I 
couldn’t go a block. You left the picnic just 
for me! Oh, dear, I’ve spoiled your day.” 

“I don’t mind,” said Charley. “Look— 
it’s raining anyway.” 

It rained and rained till all the mud was 
washed from Dicky’s feet, and as he looked 
down at them, so clean and cool and neat, 
he said, ‘“‘Do you know, Charley, you're the 
nicest friend I've got. Glad or mad, good 
or bad—you like me, no matter what.” 
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NAME ME 


BY DOROTHY M. MEAD 


I ama prickly fellow; 

I carry lots of spears. 

An enemy that chases me 
Promptly disappears. 

I am slow; my eyes are small; 
I feed on bark of trees. 

As far as shelter is concerned, 
I am not hard to please. 

And as summer rolls around, 
My mate and I have twins 

To keep us busy for a while— 
At least until fall begins. 
Name me --------- 


BOTH WAYS 


BY LOIS SNELLING 


Each of the three words across contains three 
letters. Use the correct words, and they will 
be repeated downward. 

--- Abbreviation for our country. 

--- Unhappy. 

--- Total. 


WHAT IS MY NAME? 


BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


Two plus two is the number 
Of these flowers bright and gay 
That grow in many gardens 
And tell the time of day. 


Answers on Inside Back Cover 


WHAT AM I? 


BY NELL DUNKIN 


I have no eyes, so cannot see, 
And hands are not a part of me; 
I have a mouth and cannot eat, 
But I can run fast without feet. 


SOMETHING NICE 


BY EDNA BEVAN 


My first is in half and also in fun; 
My second is in share as well as in run. 
My third is in Aim, but isn’t in shy; 
My fourth is in er, but not in cry. 
My fifth is in vo as well as in end; 
My sixth is in do and also in send. 
My whole is something I want to be 
And what I want others to be to me. 


YOU AUTO KNOW THESE 


BY EVELYN P. HAMILTON 


How well do you know your automobiles? 
Anything from a hot rod to a streamlined 
limousine goes. If you answer five out of the 
six correctly, you are really speeding! 


1. The man must ---- the river, for there 
is no bridge. 

2. ------ is the capital of Texas. 

3. The boxer failed to - - - - - the blow. 

4. In cold weather the - - - - -- - drops. 

5. ------- split rails to earn a living. 

6. We have a new ------- refrigerator. 
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PAIRS CAN YOU GUESS THESE BIRDS? 
BY LUCY HAMILTON BY JEAN CONDER SOULE 


One without the other 1. What bird is a letter of the alphabet? 
Would be no use at all; 2. What bird is a machine for lifting 
I couldn’t use my brand-new bat weights ? 
UnlessIhada----. 3. What bird is a small taste? 
4, What bird might be a baseball player? 
And what good is a needle? 5. What bird is a baby’s outdoor garment? 
Now, let me use my head. 6. What bird might be found in the stove? 
Before I use that needle, 7. What bird is a girl’s name? 
I'll get a spool of - ----- . 8. What bird might wear fur? 
9. What bird might give milk? 


My door is safely fastened 


With a lock; but, you'll agree, . 
That lock is not a bit of good HOW MANY LEGS: 


Unless I have the ---. BY LAURA ARLON 


Add the number of legs 


GUESS THE TWINS That are found on a bee 
BY ELVA RAY HARRIS To the number of legs 
On a chickadee. 
Can you guess a pair of twins Now, subtract the number 
That always stay together? Of legs on a cat; 
We seldom see them out-of-doors Take away the legs 
Except in stormy weather. Of a duck from that. 
They may be white; they may be black; Add the number of legs 
And sometimes they are brown. Of a horse and rider, 
They walk for miles and miles and miles And you have the number 
In city and in town. Of legs on a spider. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


God is my help in every I now am wise, I now am_ God is my health, I can’t be 


need; true, sick; 

God does my every hunger Patient, kind, and loving, God is my strength, unfail- 
feed; too. ; ing, quick; 

God dwells within me, AllthingsIam,cando,and God is my all, I know no 
guides my way be, fear, 

Through every moment, Through Christ, the Truth Since God and love and 
night and day. that is in me. Truth are here. 


—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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RIDDLES 


SENT IN BY READERS 


1. Why did John’s mother 
knit him three stockings 
when he was in the 
army ? 

2. What four letters would 
frighten a thief? 

3. What is broken before 


BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


it is used? 
YOU been having fun this summer—playing outside 
in the sun and swimming at the beach or swimming pool, or —" 
5. What bus sailed the 
maybe wading in your own little plastic pool? Perhaps you preen 


have formed a club and have meetings and serve refresh- 
ments. Here is a wonderfully cool dessert to serve to your 
club or to your family; and it’s easy to make! 


6. Where was the Declara- 
tion of Independence 


signed ? 
s 7. When are eyes not eyes? 
Lime Sherbet 8. What can run but can’t 
1 pkg. lime-flavored gelatin 2 cups milk walk? 
1 cup hot water 1 cup top milk or light cream 9. What did the cherry 
Vy cup sugar Y/, cup lemon juice . 


tree say to the farmer? 
10. What smells most in a 
Dissolve gelatine in cup of hot water. Carefully measure perfume shop? 
sugar, milk, and top milk or cream and add to the gelatine 
mixture. Measure the lemon juice and lemon peel and add ANSWERS TO RIDDLES 
to the mixture. Stir thoroughly. Put mixture in a refrigerator os 
tray and freeze until firm. Then break into chunks with a =mox ‘oI ‘ow uo Surypid yd “6 
wooden spoon and turn into a chilled bowl. Beat until fluffy ype 
and smooth with an electric or rotary beater. Return quickly —-30q ‘9 “snqumyoz ‘dns 
to a cold refrigerator tray and freeze until firm again. “WD “889 uy ‘NDIO 


This recipe will delight and cool six warm people! 


1 tsp. grated lemon peel 


Ma UNITY SCHOOL 
OF CHRISTIANITY 
LEE'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 
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From a Prison 
to a Palace 


BY AYLESA FORSEE 


| Joseph was sold into slavery by his 
brothers and carried to Egypt, he did a good 
job as overseer of Potiphar’s house and 
fields. Potiphar, his master, was well pleased 
with him. But Potiphar’s wife turned against 
Joseph when she asked him to do a thing 
that he knew was wrong, and he refused. 
Then this cruel woman, wanting to hurt 
Joseph, told an ugly tale about him to his 
master. 

Potiphar believed the tale and became 
very angry. He put Joseph in prison. With 
chains on his hands and fetters on his feet, 
Joseph lay in the dark prison, sick with dis- 
may. Around him, he could hear the moans 
of the other prisoners. Being a slave had 
been bad enough, but being a prisoner 
seemed unbearable. 
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But Joseph did not stay downcast for long. 
He had learned that God is able to help us 
out of any trouble. Calmness and courage 
came to him as he felt God’s love all around 
him. His heavenly Father had brought him 
out of a pit and had given him a master who 
had been kind up to now. Surely, He would 
deliver him from prison, too. 

In the weeks that followed, it would have 
been easy for Joseph to feel sorry for him- 
self over this unjust treatment. Most of us 
would feel hurt if someone turned against 
us as Potiphar turned against Joseph. But 
Joseph knew that feeling hurt only makes 
people miserable. Instead of wasting time in 
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blaming Potiphar for his misfortunes, he 
tried to cheer the other prisoners. When he 
offered to help the jailer with his work, the 
jailer let him. And because Joseph depended 
on God's guidance, everything he did pros- 
pered. The jailer gave him more and more 
freedom, and finally put him in charge of 
all the other prisoners. 

Sometimes when Joseph remembered the 
days of his youth in faraway Canaan, he was 
homesick. But always he turned from despair 
to find a new and greater trust in God. 

Some months after Joseph was put into 
prison, the chief butler and the chief baker 
of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, were brought to 
the prison in chains. The king had sent them 
to prison because they had displeased him. 
One morning Joseph found the baker sit- 
ting with his head in his hands, looking very 
unhappy. The butler also seemed troubled. 

“Why do you look so gloomy today?” 
Joseph asked them. 

“We had bad dreams,” they told him. 
“And there is no one to interpret them.” 


Joseph looked at them sharply. “Do not 
interpretations belong to God?” he said. 
“Tell your dreams to me, I pray you.” 

So the chief butler told how he had 
dreamed he was once more serving Pharaoh. 

After he had heard all about the butler’s 
dream, Joseph said to him, “Within three 
days Pharaoh will summon you and restore 
you to your position. Remember me when it 
is well with you, and do me the kindness, I 
pray you, to make mention of me to Pharaoh, 
and so get me out of this dungeon. I have 
done nothing that I should be put here.” 

When the chief baker saw that the inter- 
pretation was good, he told how he had 
dreamed he was carrying baskets of baked 
foods on his head, but birds kept eating the 
food. 

Joseph hesitated. Then he said sadly, 
“Within three days Pharaoh will hang you 
on a tree.” 

The smile faded from the baker’s lips. 
His face grew pale. Three days later guards 
came to get the butler and the baker. 

Later, Joseph heard that the baker had in- 
deed been hanged and the butler had been 
restored to his position, just as Joseph had 
prophesied. Joseph was filled with hope. 
Surely, the butler would speak to Pharaoh, 
and he would soon be free. 


But days grew to weeks—weeks, to 
months. Joseph might have become bitter 
over the injustice of the butler’s forgetful- 
ness, but he knew that when we have un- 
loving thoughts, we cannot hear God speak- 
ing to us or showing us the way out of 
trouble. So, instead of thinking ugly 
thoughts, Joseph kept on trusting. 

Two whole years passed. Then one day 
the jailer came to Joseph. He was so excited 
that his black beard trembled. “Guards have 
come to take you to Pharaoh,” he said. 


Joseph wondered if he had heard amiss. 
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Ruefully, he looked down at his prison gar- 
ments that were worn and soiled. 

“The palace is in an uproar,” the jailer 
went on, handing Joseph clean clothes. 
“Pharaoh has been disturbed by a bad 
dream. His chief butler suggested sending 
for you.” 

So the butler had remembered, after all, 
thought Joseph, as he shaved and changed 
into clean clothes. 

Walking down the cool, dim marble cor- 
ridor of the palace, Joseph wondered if the 
king would free him. On a carved throne at 
the end of the hall sat Pharaoh, wearing 
rich, kingly robes. 

As he got close, Joseph saw that the king’s 
eyes were sad. Pharaoh said abruptly, “I 
have had a dream. I have heard it said that 
when you hear a dream, you can interpret it.” 


Joseph, knowing that all our talents, gifts, 
and ideas come from God, answered, “It is 
not in me, but God will give Pharaoh an 
answer of peace.” 


Then Pharaoh said to Joseph, “Behold, in 
my dream I was standing on the banks of 
the Nile; and seven cows, fat and sleek, came 
up out of the Nile and fed in the reed grass; 
and seven other cows came up after them, 
poor and very gaunt and thin, such as I had 
never seen in all the land of Egypt. And the 
thin and gaunt cows ate up the seven fat 
cows.” Pharaoh went on to tell how he had 
also dreamed about seven withered, blighted, 
thin ears of corn swallowing seven plump, 
full ears. 

When he had finished, Pharaoh leaned 
forward anxiously, waiting for Joseph’s an- 
swer. For just a moment Joseph’s throat was 
dry and tight. After all, he was only a slave. 
Would Pharaoh listen to him? Then he re- 
membered he would only be speaking 
thoughts given him by God. He knew, as all 
of us should remember, that when we speak 
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Timothy Tree Trunk 
By Helen Kitchell Evans 
(Action Poem) 


Timothy Tree Trunk stretched and yawned 
(you do this) 

And spied a yellow daisy. (put hands to 
eyes and sight something) 

“My, oh, me! It’s springtime! (dance 
around in a little circle) 

I surely have been lazy.” (continue danc- 


ing) 


Timothy Tree Trunk shook his limbs (you 
shake all over) 

And frowned a great-big frown. (you 
frown) 

“I simply am too sleepy; (close your eyes) 

I think I'll just sit down.” (you sit down 
—act sleepy) 


truth we need have no fear. In a clear, sure 
voice Joseph explained that Pharaoh’s 
dreams meant that there would be seven 
years of plenty followed by seven years of 
famine. 

Joseph saw a frown of doubt cross Pha- 
raoh’s face, but he went on fearlessly, He 
advised Pharaoh to select a wise man, one 
having good judgment, and set him over the 
land of Egypt. He also advised that during 
the seven years of plenty, food and grain 
be stored for use during the seven years of 
famine. Pharaoh listened carefully. 

When Joseph finished speaking, the great 
hall was silent. Everyone knew that famine 
would mean withered grain fields, starving 
cattle, and hungry, crying children. This had 
been a daring speech for a slave. After all, 
he had no proof that these things would 
come to pass. It had taken a lot of trust in 
God on Joseph’s part to say these words, but 
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he knew that the future of the whole nation 
depended on his telling Pharaoh what God 
had revealed to him. 

Joseph saw Pharaoh’s anxious face relax. 
Then the king leaned forward and said, 
“Since God has shown you all this, there is 
none so wise as you are; you shall be over my 
house, and all my people shall order them- 
selves as you command. Only as regards the 
throne will I be greater than you.” Pharaoh 
took his signet ring with a lotus flower and 
his own seal upon it and put it on Joseph’s 
hand. He gave him fine clothes and put a 
necklace of gold and precious stones about 
his neck. 

It was hard for Joseph to take in all that 
happened. Only this morning he had been a 


prisoner in a black dungeon. Now, here he 
stood in royal raiment, with power and 
honor second only to Pharaoh’s. 

If during those years in prison Joseph had 
given in to hatred and anger instead of lis- 
tening to God, he would not have been wise 
enough to interpret Pharaoh’s dreams. But 
because he had trusted God’s love and acted 
lovingly even when betrayed and forgotten, 
he was ready for great honor and a great. 
mission—to save Egypt in time of famine. 

The example of Joseph’s life can give us 
strength when it may seem we are being 
treated unjustly. A teacher may scold us 
about a lesson we thought we had learned 
perfectly, or a playmate may say something 
about us that is not true. But if Joseph could 
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trust God even when he was in a pit or a pris- 
on, can’t we do the same? And if we trust, 
we can’t stay angry or hurt by seemingly un- 
just words or deeds of those around us. If 
we listen for God to speak to us and do what 
He tells us to do, we can be sure He will 
take care of us no matter how unfair things 
seem to be. 


The Star Maiden 


(Continued from page 7) 


whether to go or to stay. Our war canoes 
must not disturb her home.” 

“But if we cannot have war drums!” cried 
one of the enemy, “and if we cannot shoot 
arrows, and if we cannot ride our war canoes, 
how can we make war on each other?” 


“We cannot!” said the young warrior 
firmly. He stood up and spoke valiantly. “I 
have longed to go to war; I have longed to 
make my name honorable with many vic- 
tories; I have longed to die the death of a 
brave man. But all this now seems to me to 
have little value. How much greater it is to 
live near a star! And such a beautiful, shin- 
ing star, my brothers! This is much better 
than to make war on each other.” 


The men argued a long time. They made 
speeches and waved their arms. But always 
when their spirits were most hot, the wisest 
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old man and the young brave would say, 
“Look, look at the star!” 


And they would all turn and gaze out to- 
ward the deep blue lake, at the shining silver 
light hovering on it, moving about—not 
settled, not sure. 


Their voices quieted; they turned back 
and thought again. 


Finally, they agreed. A great peace pipe 
was filled and lit. Man after man accepted 
the pipe and smoked it, thus vowing not to 
make war any more. The great pipe went 
around the circle, and finally every man had 
smoked it. The wisest old man smiled so that 
his whole face was crimpled with smiles, and 
the young warrior laughed aloud with hap- 
piness. 

The enemy went home in peace. But they 
came back that night, every man among 
them. Together, the two tribes sat on the 
wide beach of the lake. They saw the star 
hover over the lake and finally sink down 
to rest on it. 

The next night the Indians came again. 
But what was this! All over the lake were 
stars! Great white shining blossoms of 
star lilies lay over the lake, glimmering in 
the moonlight. Their golden hearts held 
fragrance. 


The wisest old man said, “See! Our star 
maiden is well pleased. She has invited her 
(Please turn to page 37) 
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story hud by hil upanese 


I. WAS the first evening that Baby Firefly was 
going out alone to play with her friends. 

“Be careful of people, especially children,” 
Mother Firefly warned her baby. “They like to 
catch fireflies!” 

“Yes, Mamma!” 

Baby Firefly had a beautiful lantern at the 
end of her body; it shone very brightly, and 
she was very proud of it. She wanted to show 
it to everyone she met. 

When she left her home, it was already 
dark and she found much pleasure in flying 
around. 

Very soon, in the distance, she could hear 
voices crying; “Come on, firefly! Come on, fire- 
fly!” 

Forgetting her mother’s warning, Baby Fire- 
fly flew toward the voices. She was eager to 
show her lantern to the children. 

“Look at my lantern! Don’t you think it is 
beautiful and very bright?” 

Baby Firefly flew high in the air and then 
lower and lower, and suddenly she was struck 
by something and fell into the river below. She 
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was struck by the fan the children were using 
to try to catch the fireflies. 

“Help, Mamma! Help, Mamma!” 

Baby Firefly cried for her mother, but her 
mother was too far away to hear her, and 
Baby Firefly was being carried rapidly down 
the stream. 

Just then she heard someone jump from the 
bank into the water. She felt the ripples of the 
water. It was Green Frog. Swimming toward 
Baby Firefly, Green Frog took her on his back 
and swam back safely to shore. 

“Thank you! You saved my life!” said Baby 
Firefly, and she flew back to her home. 

Several days passed. Green Frog’s mother 
was busy preparing the evening meal. She 
called her son and said: “Go and see your 
auntie. Here is the message.” 

His aunt was living just across the river, and 
Green Frog had been there several times be- 
fore and was quite familiar with the way to 
her home. 

When Green Frog reached his aunt’s home, 
she was very pleased to see him. She said, 
“Welcome, Green Frog.” 


Very soon there came many of his cousins, 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


Dear God, for food 
And shelter, too, 

My heart o’erflows 
With thanks to You. 


and they were also glad to see him. They 
croaked and swam around, and they did not 
notice how quickly the time passed. 

“You might stay here all night,” said 
Auntie and Green Frog’s cousins. 

“Thank you, but I must go home. Mamma 
will be anxious.” 

Bidding good-by to Auntie and his cousins, 
Green Frog started for his home; but the 
night was very dark, and he could not see to 
find the way to his home. He felt very lonely 
and wanted to cry. 

“I should have stayed at Auntie’s,” he 
said to himself. 

Just then he saw a small lantern approach- 
ing him. It was the lantern of Baby Firefly. 

“What is the matter with you?” asked 
Baby Firefly. 

“It is so dark that I cannot see to find my 
way home,” replied Green Frog. 

“Wait a moment. I'll ask all my friends 
to come,” said Baby Firefly. 

Very soon there gathered around him 
many, many fireflies. Their bright lanterns 
made the road quite clear now. Green Frog 
was happy and was able to swim back quite 
easily. 

Green Frog’s mother was very anxious be- 
cause her son was so late coming home, and 
she started out to look for him. She found 
her son among the beautiful lanterns. Green 
Frog was safe because Baby Firefly had re- 
membered his kindness to her when she had 
floated helplessly in the river. 


Morning-alories, 


Attract the bees - 


Atnd charms, too. 
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By Roland Rexroth 


Lasr April our Post Office Department is- 
sued a three-cent commemorative stamp, 
printed in bright blue, which has an unusual 
subject for its design. It pays philatelic 
tribute to a man who, born a slave, rose to 
be one of America’s great men. 

The stamp pictures the little cabin near 
Hale’s Ford, Franklin County, Virginia, in 
which Booker T. Washington was born in 
1856. While he was a boy, he worked in the 
saltworks and coal mines of West Virginia. 
Because he was determined to get an educa- 
tion, he went to school at night. 

When Booker was sixteen, he felt that the 
time had come for him to learn more than he 
could learn in the local schools. He decided 
to go to Hampton Institute, located at Hamp- 
ton, Virginia, which was almost five hun- 
dred miles from his home. He had no money 
to pay for transportation, but he did not let 
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Our Stamp 


that stop him. He walked all the way to 
the institute in order to become a student 
there. He worked his way through school 
and, after graduating, became a teacher. 

He was such an excellent teacher that in 
1881 he was chosen to organize a school for 
Negroes at Tuskegee, Alabama. He was 
given only two thousand dollars to begin 
with, but he went right ahead with his plans. 
He opened his school in an old church with 
only thirty pupils, but from the very first 
the school grew. Eventually it became the 
Tuskegee Institute, one of the most famous 
schools of its kind in the world. 

In 1940 our Post Office Department is- 
sued a series of five stamps, picturing 
famous American educators. We illustrate 
the ten-cent denomination of that series, 
which pictures Booker T. Washington, a 
great man in the American tradition. 


The Star Maiden 


(Continued from page 33) 


sisters to dwell here also. And so we are well 
blessed. For the stars are living with us, here 
in our land of peace.” 

Every night, the Indians sat on the beach, 
and the star lilies listened happily to their 
talk, to their songs, and to their laughter. 
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BY TEXIE HERING 


Te MAKE these farm animals, you will need 
wooden spoons, colored construction paper, 
and glue. Cut the bodies, tails, ears, and 
horns from colored paper and glue them in 
place on the wooden spoons, as shown in il- 
lustration. Reinforce the tails where you 
paste them to the spoon handles and bend 
them outward to make the animals stand. 
Draw the animals’ faces on the backs of the 
bowls of the spoons. To draw these features 


on the animals’ faces you may use black ink 
or black crayon. It might be interesting to 
see what can be done with colored crayons. 

You might invite some of your friends 
over and give each of them a spoon and 
some paper. Let each one make any animal 
he would like to. Then give a prize for the 
best “farm pal” that is made. You and your 
friends will have lots of fun making these 
animals. 


DOLLY’S BIRDBATH 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


se AINT a large empty thread spool any 
bright color. When it is dry, cement a 
2-inch jar lid to the top of the spool. If there 
is printing around the edge of the jar lid, 
paint the outside. 
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MACARONI BEAD PENDANTS 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


Sts the round corks from two pop bot- 
tle caps for each pendant. Cut a piece of wire 
about 11/ inches long. Fold the wire in half 
and twist the ends, making a loop at the top. 
Lay the wire on one of the corks so the loop 
sticks out on top. Put household cement on 
the cork; then put the other cork on top. 
Lay a heavy book on the corks and leave 
them to dry. 

Put a few drops of food coloring into half 
a cup of water. Put about three tablespoons 
of tiny macaroni in the cup. Stir until the 
macaroni is the color you want it. Then take 
it out of the water and spread it on a news- 
paper to dry. Move it around every once in a 
while so it will dry evenly. 


Spread household cement on the corks 
and dip into the colored macaroni beads. Let 
them dry. Then cover with cement any places 
where the beads do not cover the cork and 
fill in with more beads. 


If you want to make your pendant shine, 
give it a couple of coats of clear shellac. Be 
sure to let it dry between each coat. 


Slip the wire loop on your pendant onto 
a piece of ribbon or velvet that is long 
enough to go around your neck and tie in a 
bow at the back. 
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The Strange One 


(Continued from page 15) 


so I answered, “No, Jesus would not ask me 
to harm my friends.” 

When I said that, Talles and his castle 
disappeared. I did not know what to do, for 
I was frightened. And then I saw Debbie 
and Sebbie and Nebbie. I was very glad to 
see them, and I told them what had hap- 
pened. 

Then Debbie said, “Oh, thank you so 
much.” 

“For what?” I asked, surprised. 

“Should we tell her?” said Debbie to 
Nebbie. 

“Yes,” answered Nebbie. 

“Well,” started Debbie, ‘““Talles is a mean 
old troll. He did something that made him 
very small like us elves so he could trick 
people into doing mean things by making 
them think he was an elf. Our queen heard 
about this and told us to find this troll and 
destroy him. The only way he could be de- 
stroyed was for the person he was trying to 
pull a mean trick on to refuse him. Then he 
would disappear. We found out that he was 
going to trick you, so we warned you.” 


“Oh, I’m so glad you warned me,” I said. 
“So are we,” said the elves. 
Then Sebbie said, “We must go home 


now. 

“Yes, we must,” said Debbie and Nebbie. 

“Will I ever see you again?” I asked. 

“No, but you will remember us, won't 
you?” 

“Yes, I'll remember—always.” 

They turned around and walked away, 
hand in hand. 

I still remember the elves, and I always 
shall. They shall always be my little elves. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

God made our great, wide, wonderful, 
beautiful world and called it good. The 
Bible tells us this in Genesis 1:31 in these 
words: “And God saw everything that he 
had made, and, behold, it was very good.” 

God needs us to work with Him to help 
Him prove to everyone that He did make 
everything good. 

How can we work with God? How can 
we be God’s helpers? 

We work with God, we are God’s helpers 
when we remember to think God-thoughts, 
or good thoughts, about everyone and every- 
thing in God’s good world. 


We work with God, we are God's 
helpers when we remember to speak God- 
words, or good words. 

We work with God, we are God’s helpers 
when we remember to do God-deeds, or 
good deeds. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, we invite you to 
join and to work with us as we work joy- 
fully with God to prove that everything is 
good. Write to Barbara Benson, WEE WIs- 
DOM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for 
an application form. 

Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: 1 am going to tell about my 
first experience with God’s help, right from 
the beginning. I was late coming home from 
school. The safety boys were not on their 
corners. I came to the corner and looked 
both ways. There were no cars. As I stepped 
off the curb, I fell down. About two seconds 
later, a car whizzed past me, so close that the 
air ruffled my pants. It was then that I real- 
ized that God really was my friend. 
—WALTER 


= Thank you, Walter, for sharing your story 
of God’s loving protection with us. We join 
you in saying, “Thank You, God.” 
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Dear Barbara: Every night before I go to 
sleep, I say The Prayer of Faith. When I feel 
I am going to do something wrong, I just 
say the first line of The Prayer of Faith, 
“God is my help in every need,” and I am 
always able to do the right thing. Ever since 
I joined The Good Words Booster Club, I 
have done better in my studies. 

Once my band leader asked me to play a 
flute solo for assembly. I could play it well, 
but I was afraid I would get scared, going 
out on the stage in front of the whole school. 
When I was ready to go out, I said a little 
prayer to myself, asking God to help me get 
through it all. 
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When I walked out on the stage, all my 
fright left me. The band leader said after- 
ward that I did better than I had done at 
any of the practices. I know that the praise 
he gave me really belonged to God. —susy 


« Thank you, Susy, for sharing your wonder- 
ful adventure in prayer with us. You remem- 
bered to let God work through you to play 
your solo well. Jesus remembered this, too, 
when He said, “The Father abiding in me 
doeth his works.” (John 14:10). 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 like the Good 
Words Booster Club because it helps me in 
my work and play. Once I was playing with 
some friends, and a boy broke my truck. I 
did not get mad at him. I just blessed him. 

—LARRY 


= We are glad, Larry, that you are a member 
of the Good Words Booster Club. Your let- 
ter helps us remember to be patient with 
others and to see only the good in them. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have been very happy lately. 
I try to see how many people I can cause to 
smile by smiling at them first. It is fun, and 
it makes me feel good to see smiling people 
around me. 

When my mother asks me to do some- 
thing, I try to do it cheerfully. When I begin 
a task, I sing a song or something like that, 
and the job is done in a flash. —ANDREA 


= We know, Andrea, that you are a happy 
Booster, because you are letting God’s joy be 
expressed through you in your thoughts, 
words, and deeds. 


Dear Barbara: 1 like being a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, and I try to be 
kind to everyone and to do good deeds. 

I know that God answers prayer. The 
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other day I went to the auditorium of our 
school to practice my recital number on the 
piano. This piano was a new one, and it 
opened in a different way from ours at home. 
I could not open the piano, even though I 
tried again and again. Finally, I prayed and 
asked God to help me open it. As I prayed, 
I had my hand on the piano. When I raised 
my head, I pushed my hand back, and the 
piano opened. —BETTY MAE 


= Thank you, Betty Mae, for sharing with 
us your adventure in prayer. We are happy 
as we remember that God answers every 
prayer in the way best suited to our highest 
good. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers (under 13 
years of age) an opportunity to know one 
another better. Among the names printed 
here we hope you will find the pen pal you 
have been looking for. We especially invite 
our foreign readers to send in their names. 


Judy Pither (10), 105 Thatcher Ave., River 
Forest, Ill.; Arlene Parks (12), Rte. 4, Webster, 
S. Dak.; Jim Newlin (9), 1503 W. Front St., 
Burlington, N.C.; J. Robert Steinbaugh (9), 215 
Churchill Rd., Turtle Creek, Pa.; Carolyn Harmer 
(9), 14 Dufferin St., Kingston, Ont., Canada; 
Janis Lipzin (10), 254 Euclid Ave., Kenmore 23, 
N.Y.; William Coleman (10), Randolph, Va.; 
Ronald Glauser (10), Sunnyside Rd., Rte. 2, Sud- 
bury, Ont., Canada; Sarah Tucker (11), 1436 
Osage Ave., Bartlesville, Okla.; Mike Eady (11), 
292 W. 23d St., Holland, Mich.; Ann McKee 
(11), Box 22, Plantersville, Ala.; Barbara Scheid 
(11), 501 S. Valley St., New Ulm, Minn.; Erica 
Elaine Kerr (11), Mt. Salem, Montego Bay, 
Jamaica, British West Indies; Ian D. Mackenzie 
(11), Oakville Landour, Mussoorie, U.P., India; 
Nancy Lee Hill (12), Rte. 2, Longview, Tex.; 
Mark Nutter (12), 5A Kimball, Sanford, Maine; 
Mary Trodd (12), 3201 Baldwin Ave., Montreal 
5, Que., Canada; Udeen Johnson (12), Clare- 
mont P.O., St. Ann, Jamaica, British West Indies. 
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Wouldn’t it be nice to have an informed, trustworthy source of guidance to refer 
to about confusing matters? 

You magazine is such a friend to teen-agers. It has the answers to questions about 
the special kinds of problems that confront teen-agers. For example, the August number 
of You has an article that will help you if you have difficulty in saying good-by and 
leaving when you have been visiting. “It’s Time to Go Home,” by Helen L. Renshaw, 
tells in entertaining fashion how to make the first move toward leaving and how to 
follow it through, avoiding the danger points along the way. 

You is more than just helpful; it is also packed with fun and inspiration. Teen- 
agers will enjoy reading the story “Quicksand,” by Wayne C. Lee, also in the August 
You. This exciting story tells how a sixteen-year-old boy rescued from quicksand the 
wagon boss of an outfit that was traveling to settle in Colorado. 

Of course, the August You (and every other number of You!) contains many more 
articles and stories, poetry, and lots of special features. If you are a teen-ager, you are 
sure to like You, so why not send for a subscription today? Be sure to ask that it be- 
gin with the August number so you can read the exciting story “Quicksand” and the 
helpful article “It’s Time to Go Home.” You is priced at only $1 a year. 
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Answers to Puzzles 


Name Me You Auto Know These 
Porcupine. 1. Ford. 2. Austin. 3. Dodge. 4. Mercury. 
5. Lincoln. 6. Crosley. 
Both Ways 
USA Pairs 
SAD Ball. Thread. eg 
ADD Guess the Twins 
A pair of rubbers. 
W hat Is My Name? pat ; 
Four-o'clocks. Can You Guess These Birds? 
1. Jay. 2. Crane. 3. Swallow. 4. Cardinal. 5. Bunt- 
What Am 1? ing. 6. Ovenbird. 7. Phoebe. 8. Catbird. 9. Cow- 
A river. bird. 
Something Nice How Many Legs? 


Friend. 6 plus 2 minus 4 minus 2 plus 6 equals 8. 


Back-to-school time is coming closer and closer! It 
will be fun to see all your classmates again and to meet 
your new teacher. Another joy comes to you about the 
same time—your September WEE WISDOM. Your 
teacher will want to show it to the class so they all may 
enjoy it, for there are many things in it that will make 
interesting projects for the class. Then there are the 
stories, poems, and——well, the September number is 
chock-full of interesting things. 

Don’t miss the story “The English Racer,” by Doris 
Litterly. Kenny Miller’s new bicycle was really an an- 
swer to his prayer. It was a far nicer bicycle than he 
had ever dreamed of owning. It was nice until... 
oops! We don’t want to spoil the story for you, but 
you can find out what happened next month. 

There is a special reason why both boys and girls 
will be interested in “The Loveliest Family,” by Joanne 
Alton Riordan. When the children in Laurie Marker’s 
class decided to bring their baby pictures to school, it 
didn’t seem that anyone could be saddened by it, but 
strange things sometimes happen! Read the story in 
your September WEE WISDOM. P 

The read-aloud story for September is “Littl 
Hector Helicopter,” by Georgia Tucker Smith. Hector 
was not satisfied with just being a helicopter; he 
wanted to be an aeroplane and fly very high. Hector 
didn’t really get his wish, but, oh, what adventures he 
had! Next month you will find out what happened to 
change Hector’s ideas. 

Yes, WEE WISDOM will bring you lots of fun 
and good reading in September. And remember, WEE 
WISDOM is just the thing for a friend’s birthday 
gift. A year’s subscription costs only $2. 
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